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CORRECT! ON’ FOR PACKET 4376 

The Welfare Myths story was erroneously 
credited to the Pittsburgh Fair Witness. It 
actually comes from a pamphlet called "Six Myths 
About Welfare, published by the National Welfare 
Rights Organization m cooperation with the United 
Church Board for Homeland Ministries. 

Copies of the book can be obtained by 
writing to NWRO, 1419 II St., NW, Wash., D.C. 20005. 
1-100: 25C; 100-1000: 20C; 1000 or more, 15C each. 
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(Note to Editors: See LNS r 5~S for grannies 

to accompany the story below.) 

BLOOD AND FIRE ON THE FARMLAND OF SANRIZUKA: 

STUDENTS AND FARMERS FIGHT MASSIVE AIRPORT IN JAPAN 

bv Jean Inglis 

Pacific News Service/ LIBERATION News Service 

SANRIZUKA, Japan (LNS)-- A five-year battle be- 
tween Sanrizuka farmers and a corporation bent on 
building the largest commercial airport in Asia has 
erupted in large-scale violence for the second time 
this year. The mid- September flare-up ended with 
several deaths and control of almost all of tine 
contested farmland in the hands of the airport cor- 
poration . 

Having failed to crush the farmers’ opposition 
to t no airport through years of harassment in and 
out of tin. courts, Kodan (the airport corporation) 
last February began the forceful expropri at j wn of 
the land with the help of 5,000 riot police. After 
several days of fighting with the farmers and their 
supporters, ilantai Domei, the Kodan forces managed 
to capture all but a small bit of land under which 
the farmers had built a network of tunnels. 

Both sides were pitched for an all-out battle 
in September. The farmers and student supporters 
strengthened the fortress and the network of under- 
ground tunnels protecting the land still in their 
hands, laying in supplies and weapons. At night, 
sabotage teams set off explosives in Kodan offices 
and construction areas and reportedly attempted to 
blow up rail lines leading to the site. Bulldozers 
wen t up in f 1 ame s . 

Meanwhile, Kodan went ahead with the airport 
construction all around the ilantai Domei fortress, 
transforming the once green fields and woods into 
a flat, barr.n waste stretching to the horizon 
where the steel skeleton of the future air terminal 
stands. As Sept. 16 approached, riot police took 
control of the roads leading to the site and forced 
young people arriving at nearby train stations to 
pass tii rough a cordon of riot police and submit to 
a search. 

At 7 a.m. on Sept. 16, the bloody battle be- 
gan -- 5,000 riot police assisting the Kodan forces 
in overpowering the fewer than 2,000 farmers and 
students defending the land. Arrests numbered 540 
and injuries 170. At 8:50 a.m. a group of riot 
police guarding an access road to the site was at- 
tacked by students and three police wore killed 

By afternoon, the defenders held only two 
towers, the main fortress, and the tunnels. A 
handful of students perched in tiie tiny nests atop 
the two towers and others holed up inside the tun- 
nels. Duzei.s of farmers and supporters had slipped 
back into the area and stood as mute witnesses while 
hundreds of men and machines poised for the final 
as sail i t 

kodan. mercenaries leu t:;c attack 'sacked: ny sev- 
* i hum! re J riot police. The first t ^ »w e i w as ui 1 ten- 
ded ny t.'.ree students in j a m . t n^t larger to an 
a cubic yard. i hey fought i:vm-;y for half an 
hour w : ! : * a - ee r. i n g 1 y e a !**. < s - u* ply vi pock s , m - 
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• \on-Kv'Jan observers, this reporter include*. . f 
a ere pushed back hundreds of feet from the tower- 
the second, assault got underway. 

Seven students, defenders of the second tower, ^ 
began lobbing rocks and inolotov cocktails at the toi 
ces below, but it soon became clear tiiat Kodan plan- 
ned to use new tactics. High -power hoses turned on 
the tower and a giant crane swung back and f° rt 1 
beside the fragile battle tower draped with militant 
slogans on bright red banners. Whenever there was 
a break in the torrent of water aimed at the nest, a 
figure would pop up to hurl an ineffectual missile 
at the forces below. Directly beneath, a team of men 
attached a rope encircling the partially-sawed feet 
of tiie tower to a hook dangling form the crane. 

Then the crane swung, the rope pulled tight, tne 
feet of the tower snapped, and the nest with its 
human contents feli to the ground bursting into flames 
The black smoke of hundred of inolotov cokctails filled 
the air, and even the high-powered hoses could hard- 
ly extinguish the inferno. 

Onlookers stood by helplessly as the black forms 
of the burned students were carried out. Here and 
there, a young man would suddenly break and run, pur- 
sued by five or six riot police who would club and 
kick him or toss him in a water-filled ditch. All 
outside observers were forced from the area before 
learning the fate of the farmers in the tunnel below 
and the airport authorities declared the second phase 
of the land requisitioning complete with only a single 
farmhouse and a graveyard left to capture. 

At night, people aTOung the country read the 
headline story from Sanrizuka: ’’THREE POLICEMEN MUR- 

DERED BY STUDENTS.” Mr. Tomura, the leader of the 
Domei, protested that students had been forced to 
violence only by the violence of the airport interests 
Riot police stationed near Sanrizuka prepared for 
guerrilla attacks rumored among the students. 

* * ★ 

At stake in tie battle is more than just the farm- 
land of Sanrizuka. Japanese businessmen and the 
Japanese government would like to see the whole Ilokuso 
plateau region where Sanrizuka is located turn into 
a vast industrial area -- a model for development of 
the rest of Japan. Aside from destroying the agri- 
cultural land, Japanese corporations want to transform 
the farmers into an industrial labor force. 

The struggle of the farmers is supported by peo- 
ple all over Japan who wish to stop the virtual dic- 
tatorship of Japan’s corporate elite from ’’developing” 
the country in its interest only. 

Several weeks ago, the Minister of Transportation 
emerged from a meeting with top officials in the State 
government and assured the nation that the airport 
would be completed and in operation in May, 1972. 

It is clear now that the government will sanction 
whatever force is necessary to break the resistance 
of iiantai Domei. It wants to get the new airport in 
operation tv) alleviate pressure on Ilaneda Airport 
which is extensively used by the U.S. military. 

Temporal- ! ly , tiie farmers and students are in lit- 
tle ;es:t. n to resist. At the same time, it is dii- 
thc-.it 4 envisage a da/ when tiie anguish and human- 
ity : t::i > : ii have been successfully eradicated 

t rs.:t t:.e - 1 e rw ^un ct l on i ng of Kodan* s airport 

’“d September 29, 
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SOUTHEAST .ASIA’S NEWEST ADDICTS: 

U.S. EMBASSY KIDS HOOKED ON HEROIN 

by Thomas Marlowe 

Pacific News Service/ LIBERATION News Service 

VIENTIANE, Laos(LNS) -- In the spring of this 
year, two American teen-age dependents of USAID 
(Agency for International Development) employees were 
caught mailing 20 kilograms of pure heroin through 
the APO (US military and governmental postal service) 
in Vientiane, Laos. The drugs were destined for 
Saigon, where they were to be picked up by other 
dependents, who were then to use or sell the drug. 

As a result, no one under 18 years of age is 
now allowed to mail anything larger than a letter 
through the Vientiane APO. Dependents over IS can 
be prosecuted if caught mailing drugs 

Several days later, the son of a well placed 
embassy official admitted confidentially that "I was 
all ready to mail ten pounds of heroin to the States. 

I had it all packed and a buyer waiting at the other 
end,” he said. "But it is just too risky now. The 
APO is checking every package going out.” 

In recent months, the American public has be- 
come increasingly aware that American Gis in Vietnam 
are heavy users of heroin and other drugs Official 
U.S. government estimates show that over 10 9 o of them 
are heroin addicts, unofficial estemates run twice 
that high. 

But "smack” is not only deeply entrenched in the 
American military, it reaches the entire American 
community in Southeast Asia, Among those who will 
return to the U.S. with a habit are a number of Am- 
erican teen-agers, dependents of Embassy, AID, CIA 
and military officials. 

Many of these dependents live at K-M6, a com- 
pound outside of Vientiane for American officials 
and their families. At the K-Mb high school, one 
ninth -grader said, "Almost everyone past the sixth 
grade smokes grass here. A lot of the older kids are 
using speed and heroin ” 

The hard drug problem has its roots m Laos, in 
the so-called "fertile triangle" which borders Burma 
and Thailand, where more than half the world’s opium 
poppy crop is harvested each year. 

The poppies, ranging from radiant white to deep 
purple in color, are harvested primarily by Meo tribes- 
men. Much of the crop is transported by mule trains 
under the supervision of Nationalist Chinese soldiers, 
remnants of Chiang Kai-shek's World War II 95rd Regi- 
ment, which, after 20 years, is still operating and 
fighting in the Burma- Laos frontier. 

Some of the opium however, is reported to find 
its way to the super-secret CIA base at Lung Cheng, 
where it is transported via Air America planes to 
Bangkok, Saigon, Hong Kong, and even San franc isco. 
Rumors abound in Vientiane of processing plants for 
heroin, built with refugee relief funds by a Lao gen- 
eral and hidden away in the mountain." 
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e xp died f e r d rug us age . 

"Those were only the constant violators," 
explained one student . "You know, the kids who 
go into the bathrooms and shoot up between classes. 

i.ix. es v cn ea- ri c ward at Bangkok’s 5 th field 
hospital h as grown accustomed to ..American depend- 
ents. Suspect . .: ard drug users are often 

nought there for observation 

"There's almost always a 15 or 14 year old 
kid in there for smack.” a psych ward medic said. 
"They usually bring them in at night and give 
them a urine test in the morning. Some of the 
kids are able to throw up and urinate all night. 
You know, "lie said, "to clean themselves out. 

But I f ve seen others who were just in too bad a 
shape to do anything,” he added. 

A hospital psychologist said, "It hurts 
worst when a twelve or thirteen year old girl 
is brought in with an overdose. I've seen little 
girls with needle marks on their arms. Their 
parents often cry and want to know why. The 
kids say that they just wished someone cared." 

To support their habits, or just to make 
money, some kids, like those caught mailing heroin 
at the Vientiane A TO, actually sell the drug. 

Unlike GI's, who generally have an intense dislike 
for "pushers", some teen-age users in Southeast 
Asia feel that "somebody will do it, why not me?" 

One reason is that the dope trade in Indo- 
china is just as vicious as it is on the streets 
of New York City. 

Shortly after Christmas, the 17 year old son of 
a USAID employee was shot through the heart and 
killed in a Bangkok alleyway. "He had not," 
according to one of his former associates, 

"paid his Thai supplier the full amount for the 
last shipment (of heroin) he received." 

-30- 
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J 01 IN S l N C LA I K DEN 1 E D BA 1 L 

BY MICHIGAN SUPREME COURT 

DRTROIT(LNS) --The Michigan Supreme Court 
denied a motion to release John Sinclair on 
bond pending a hearing on his appeal on September 
22. Sinclair, chairman of the Rainbow People’s 
Party (RPP) , lias served 2 years of a 10 year 
sentence for possession of one marijuana joint. 

Termed a "tremendous setback" by defense 
attorney Buck Davis, the court had already agreed 
on August 50 to near Sinclair’s appeal. 

Members of the RPP expx'essed shock at the 
decision, nut said they would continue their 
nation-wide campaign to free the chairman of 
their organization. Davis said more attention 
would have tu focus on the governor’s office to 
commuU wine j air's n ri;i . wind air has already 
seiV'-u mere than nine times the maximum penalty 
unut r ti e nijr's new marijuana law presently 

pen. ding etuxa the tale Legislature. 

• ai.iard nd.Uws^d tu Guy/. MiJiken asking 
that ‘ r.:.d •e..ie..c! :«e commuted are available 

a::;. ., A . . ’ i t i r jj.j tne fifth i. State office. 

1 p : -"• > 1971 more . . . 


1 


* 


Send a stamped self-addressed envelope to 4405 
Second Ave . , Detroit, Michigan 48201. Literature 
on the case can be obtained or contribution given 
to the Free John Committee, 715 L. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. 


--30-- 


(Thanks to the Fifth Estate for this info) 


INDIANS’ CITIZEN’S ARREST FAILS; 

JOHN CROW, BIA DEPUTY STILL AT-LARGE 

WASHINGTON (LNS j -- John 0. Crow, Depty Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs [BIA), 
was nearly nabbed in a citizen’s arrest September 
22. Forty Indians, representing the radical Amer- 
ican Indian Movement, the National Indian Youth 
Council, as well as the moderate National Tribal 
Chairmen's Association tried to make the arrest, 
but failed. 

Charging Crow, who has held his post since 
March, with "gross misconduct and criminal injus- 
tice against the native American people," the Ind- 
ians occupied the BIA Washington building for a 
short time before they were evicted by police. 

Crow has demoted many young and radical Ind- 
ian staff members, cut back funds for several 
social service programs, as well as money for land 
improvement, and ceased the preferential hiring 
of Indians since March. He also got Wilma Victor 
assigned as a Special Assistant in Indian Affairs 
to the Secretary of the Interior. Victor is re- 
portedly responsible for encouraging the use of 
thorazine, handcuffs, and beating to discipline 
Indian students at the Intermountain School, 
Brigham, Utah, where she was the school superin- 
tendent . 

Federal police, who had been warned that the 
Indians were on their way, barricaded the front 
doors of the BIA building, so the Indians slipped 
in through a side door. Some of them occupied the 
main office of the first floor, while others went 
up the second floor arid Crow’s office to make the 
arrest. Scuffles broke out at each action. 


BIA officials dislodged the Indians when 
they promised that Crow would see them if they 
went to the building's auditorium. As soon as they 
were all gathered there, the Indians were attacked 
by both Government guards and Washington police 
who used clubs, tear-gas and mace. At the end 
of the melee, fourteen men, seven women, and three 
juveniles were arrested and charged with illegal 
on t ry . 


Crow was appointed deputy despite l) it ter 
protest from many tribal councils and activists 
within the Bureau. The Commissioner, Louis R. 
Bruce, whom most Indians consider sympathetic, 
described Crow as "a bureaucrat of thirty years," 
and says he had hoped for a "more' flexible" man. 
Crow was appointed by Secretary of the Interior 
Rogers C.B. Morton, a recent Nixon appoint ee , who 
was installed after the president fired Walter 
llickel for disagreeing with internal policies 
early this year. 


After the Indian action Bruce held a press 

' ' ", New s ae rv l ce 


conference . He promised to help the Indians con 
vert a deserted, Milwaukee coast guard station into 
a school, but he refused to fire Crow and Victor. 
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"THE ARMY KILL NOT WIN THEIR CASE AGAINST ME..." 
BLACK GI FACES DEATH PENALTY ON FRAGGING CHARGE 


FORT ORD, Calif . (LNS) --Private Billy Dean 
Smith, a 25-year-old black man, is on trial for 
murder. He's charged with the fragging deaths of 
2 Army officers and the attempted fraggings of 
two others, as well as several counts of assault. 


On March 15, 1971 a fragmentation grenade ex- 
ploded in an officers barracks in Bien Hoa, South 
Vietnam killing two lieutenants and wounding a 
third. Two other officers, Captain Rigby and First 
Sgt. Willis, arrived on the scene, and decided that 
they were the intended victims, and that the log- 
ical guilty party could only be Pvt. Billy Dean 
Smith . 


Without hesitation, they informed the Criminal 
Investigation Division (CID) officer of their con- 
clusion and together they called a battalion for- 
mat i on . 


In spite of the absence of several soldiers 
and without questioning Capt . Rigby's theory, 

Billy Smith was called to the front and was accused 
of murder by the CID agents--the equivalent to a 
declaration of guilt before all the potential wit- 
nesses. To this were added two charges of resisting 
arrest--one when Smith pushed the CID agent's hand 
off his shoulder, the other dropped for lack of 
evidence--and two charges of attempted murder a- 
gainst the Captain and First Sergeant. 

Since Oct. 1970 when Billy Smith arrived in 
Vietnam, Captain Rigby and First Sgt. Willis had 
spent a good deal of time making life miserable 
for him. Smith had been against the war even be- 
fore his induction at Bakersfield, Calif, in 1969. 

He had planned to refuse induction, but decided 
not to because his family didn't want him to go 
to jail. So, instead, he tried to appear too dumb 
to be drafted, but found that impossible to pull 
off and soon found himself in Captain Rigby's ar- 
tillery battalion in Bien Hoa. 

By the time of the fragging Rigby had given Sm 
Smith three Article 15 punishments and was pro- 
cessing a discharge for him based on "unsuitability 
and unfitness . " 


According to the Captain, Smith would never 
make a good soldier; while his "section chiefs 
prided themselves on rapid, effective artillery 
fire," Smith was unenthusias tic about "closing 
with the enemy." 

Immediately after Rigby singled out Smith for 
the fragging, the CID went to work tightening up 
its case which is based primarily on circumstantial 

ev i dunce . 


The only direct evidence consists of one item: 
when arrested, Smith was illegally searched, and a 
grenade pin was found in his pocket, together with 
some black leather gloves that "looked suspicious," 
but were never connected to anything. The grenade 
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pin was sent to a ‘laboratory m Japan for tests 
against a grenade spoon found near the explosion. 
Photograph's of markings of the two items clear!} 
snow that they do not match., but the Army still 
claims they do 

Trie circumstantial evidence shows that 

L)e an S n 1 1 h hated t h e A r mv , hate d t : i e war, 
hated his Commanding Officer and First Sergeant, 
that he nad stated that all these were racist 
and that he would "get even" with them. Fragging 
was a good way to do that reasons the CID, and 
since Smith 'nad access to a fragmentation grenade, 
h e i > guilt > 

Smith's lawyers, Luke Mckissack and Ken 
Cl eke, have several motions before the court - 
martial judges. They want Smith released from 
solitar> confinement. in their motion they cite 
the special treatment accorded to Lt Calley 
during his trial, and demand the same for Smith. 
They have also requested that the Army transport 
the defense team tc Bien Hoa for a first-hand 
investigation of the fragging. 

Bill} Dean Smith lias written an open letter 
asking for support. "I feel that the Army will 
not win their case against me, because they don’t 
have any evidence against me. But, nevertheless 
they v-.iJi try to hang me and I want the people 
to be aware of the case and my trial." 

Picas*- send defense contributions to the 
Billy Dean Smith Defense Committee, Suite 521, 

6450 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif 00028 
(2J3j 466-8226, 466-7331. 

• 30 - 
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DETROIT POLICE SLAY 3 BLACKS; 

3000 BLACKS PROTEST 

by Nick Mcdvecky 

Filth F > r. a t e / 1 T B1 RAT 1 OX New s S e r v i ce 

DETROI 1 (. LNS.i - -STRESS, an ul I - volunteer 
paramilitary force of the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment, caifk under increasing fire iccently as 
upwards of 300 people, most of them black, 
marched Apt. 23 in protest against the brutal 
slaying, of two black youths by Si HESS officers. 
STRESS is an acronym for Stop the Robberies; En- 
joy Safe Miccts. 'Hie elite unit is comprised 
of about 5u volunteer officers, most of them 
white, who act decoys to lure potential crim- 
inals 1 u rob nr as s . i u 1 1 them. An o f f i ce r , us u- 
ally part of a tour-man unit, will dress up 
s^rnggi .> and act drunk and helpless as tile 
o tiier i:w .u tdl’m i' : bide nearby in ambush 
KiMam bTub , a white S TRIMS officer, 
gunnej d «•’.■. n 15 - y ■« \i r- o id IwcarJo buck and lo-ycar 
old bra ! >; M 1 t vie l 1 Sept 1 *’ . W - ' r o! e is c 1 a i i.x d 
the hid- st ok h . ‘wrist w a T . c: • wh, i i e lie v.;s 
posing as a a run- nulon-t With cai troub! 

ii * > : . ^ ai - > a central t ; ;ur. ; :: t:._ 

i‘)o'i p ( j ! ; a at. t :ik »n the P’epuu 1 : c M M .\ All. la 
at N e .v ; t > . .. . u! on - • -it t i * t : :u : . w a> .. • >un 

e a .i d ... . > r t i i r . j ’ ! . *’• . r <j . cr. .n.ui- 

t ! - i ‘1 l " IT i JM . a- t he. 

na !*'» an : n e * . i ' • i : • >* * . v- :: t. . 


killings of three Macks. Many people in Detroit 
rear that Worobec* has set some unknown quota of 
b 1 a c 7 s he feels he must kill to avenge his buddy 
and nxssel:. 

hour Jays after Fuck and Mitchell were 
killed S'lRLSS officers shot and killed a black 
ran, Dcr.aia Saunders, 39. Saunders allegedly 
threatened officers with a knife and was shot in 
the back as he ran away 

in g;it months STRESS officers have killed 
10 pc epic, nine black and one white. All of the 
killings, except for the last three, have been 
ruled as "justifiable homicide" by the prosecutors 
office. It is expected that the last three will 
be ruled the same. 

A majority of the inner-cit> organizations 
in Detroit came together after the most recent 
slayings and declared a "state of emergency" in 
the black and poor community. Representatives of 
the organizations set up a United Front organiza- 
tion with a "State of Emergency Committee" to 
deal with the rising level of repression through- 
out the country. Cited as examples of this re- 
pression were the massacre of 32 prisoners at 
Attica State prison, the probable murder of George 
Jackson, the .Angela Davis case, the recent STRESS 
slayings and the general "economic deprivation 
and exploitation of black people". 

The United Front successfully brought togeth- 
er the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, the Republic of New Africa, the 
Black Panther Party, the Black Worker's Caucus, 
Flack Star Productions and many ethers The first 
overt action of the front was the protest march 
Thursday Sept 23. The Guardians of Michigan, a 
black police officers association, marshalled and 
helped organize the march. "If STRESS was found- 
ed to help the black masses who suffer from street 
crime, why are practically ali STRESS cops white?" 
as!. id the Guardians. National statistics show 
that black cops kill far fewer black "criminals" 
than white cops do. 

As the march wound around the Wayne County 
Jail the prisoners inside sent up a great cheer 
and shouted "We Want Out! "--the marchers raised 
clenched fists and shouted back support to the 
p r i s one rs 


Since its inception eight months ago, the 
STkE.sS uni i has figured in one controversy after 
another Last March four on-duty STRESS officers 
smashed their wav into a private home in a drunk- 
en r-igL , assaulted the occupants and falsely 
arr.-sted Marry Drucker, who is white, and tried 
uj rh'it a km I e on him. ine owner of the house, 
a xiu-'f * ngmeer with General Motors, was thrown 
tm.-.ugb a Mass table 1 y the officers when he pro- 
nst. b t: < invaman. DrucKcr ’ s charges were thrown 
: court the ] udge ruled that he had 

c m..; t :■ d n‘ crime. Why did STRESS attack Druck- 
i • 1 . . M " i :: e s s 1 ’ w as s 1 ow that n i gh t . The 
j ; . - d out in front of the house 

. w : M i: a i r . 

Fi j Cei M; cnae 1 Worley , 

: ~ t j 'cyt eiM-e r 29, lM/I 
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dressed in dirty clothes and sporting a beard, 
shouted out some racial epthets to black men driv- 
ing by his decoy spot. Worley was one Dniep- 
er's attackers; Worobeck was along with him this 
time to make an unbeatable combination. An argu- 
ment ensued with the blacks and a feu minutes 
later 22-year-old Clarence Manning lay dead with 
bullets peppered into his chest, back, abdomen, 
side and arms. His friend is currently facing 
armed robbery and assault charges. The police 
say the two men tried to rob Worley. Manning's 
is one of the seven killings that have been ruled 
"justifiable homicide". 

* k * 

One of the key organizers of the State of 
Emergency Committee is ken Cockrell, a local black 
lawyer and member of the Congress of Black Work- 
ers. "STRDSS will be abolished", he told the 
crowd. "Tins is just the beginning; other actions 
will follow " Cockrell cautioned the crowd 
against trashing store windows or committing 
other provocative acts which would incite police 
violence . 

The fears of the committee about police vio- 
lence are well founded. As if to dramatically un- 
derline this concern, police poured pistol fire 
into the headquarters of the Detroit branch of 
the Black Panther Party early Thursday morning be- 
fore the rally, Mrs. Margaret Billups who lives 
across the street from the Panther office, told a 
Detroit Free Press reporter: 

"I heard shots and went to the window and saw 
four men sitting in a big black car, two in the 
front and two in the back I saw flashes from 
the guns and ’Detroit Police’ was in yellow on 
the side of the car" 

Most of the people in the house were asleep; 
no one was injured Panthers later showed report- 
ers nine bullet holes in the front of the house 
made from large caliber guns (a police favorite). 

Kenny Ilorston, a Panther leader, reported 
that two hours after the shooting a blue and 
white marked police car drove by the house and an 
officer asked over a loudspeaker: "Are you all 

right? Did anybody get hurt?" Ilorston added, 

"They laughed as they drove away." 

The leaders of the "State of emergency Com- 
mittee" met Monday, Sept. 2" and planned further 
anti-STRP.SS protest actions. 
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"KL WILL RESIST UNTIL TIE BITTER END!": 

A MESSAGE FROM THE SAX QUENTIN 27 

LIB PRAT I OX News Service 

SAX QUPXTIX , Calif. .(LXS) —-A little over a 

r . ; :5 killing of George Jackson, the ten- 
c . v ; : iJ; in Sa n iuentin. The beatings 

X t ; their freguency is reduced . Right af- 
ter George 's death obey were beating prisoners 
after every visit with a relative or lawyer . (John 
C 'o - : s'.c o i the two remaining Soledad Broth- 

ers told visiters at that xrime that he didn't want 
t tv come anymore.) 

bow only parents j wives, and children (no bro- 
thers. or sisters; are allowed to come. Only "law- 
yers of record " ( lawyers who defended the prisoner 
in court, can come in. For people who have been in 
orison for years and have gotten a new lawyer or 
haven't been in touch with the old one , this means 
no Lawyer car. cvme in. Some inmates couldn't even 
get letters out to their lawyers because they didn't 
have any stamps and the commissary stopped selling 
them „ Six of the 2? in the Adjustment Center 
(where George was killed) haven't seen a lawyer yet . 

The relatives ana lawyers who show up are given 
trouble . "You can wait all day,' 4 said one lawyer who 
has tried to get in. Many relatives have arrived 
at the prison and were then told that they couldn't 
go in that day for one reason or another. 

The prisoner is taken in chains to see his 
lawyer or family. A guard stands three feet behind 
the prisoner and there is a heavy wire screen be- 
tween the visitor and the inmate. There is no way 
to nave a confidential discussion since the prisoner 
can't- even write notes since his hands are hand- 
cuffed to the chain around his waist. 

And there are other forms of torture than 
physical torture. Guards have now taken up singing 
ballads to the prisoners : " George Jackson' s body 

is ratting in his grave./ The revolutionary soldiers 
are ratting in their cells. . . 

Tin f, l lowing is an affidavit the 27 prisoners 
'f the ban ouentin Adjustment Center have signed 
sent to the U.b. District Court: 

We, the 27 s lave- convi cts , Black, Brown and 
White alike- -of San Quentin State Prison Adjustment 
Center-stand victimized through a plot of conspir- 
acy to murder just as our comrade George L. Jackson 
was murdered Agusut 21, 1971. The scene was made 
to look as an escape attempt, but it was a conspir- 
acy to murder the Soledad Brothers and Ruchell Magee 
in particular and the rest of the freedom fighters in 
general. Since the state's failure to murder the 
remaining (twoj Soledad Brothers and Magee, they 
are attempting to project them as leaders..,. The 
state knows that the Soledad Brothers have world- 
wide support. . . • The state also knows that Magee 
has been held illegally for seven years on known 
fraud evidence. This whole mass murder conspiracy 
was t:ie state's .attempt to [e 1 i mi nate ] prominent 
political prisoners and save court costs. 

-;ne \ugust 21, 1971, Warden Parks has dis- 
emmiaA.i * • the people false propaganda and lies. 

Tia : ; . w ar • held in a state of incommunicado, 

amsutalu j- :ru; the people. We were deprived of 

• r . ; ce 3 I'O 
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pencil and paper for a lengthy period of t : me Inc 
first document [smuggled out by the two Sole dad 
Brothers] was drawn up with paper and pencil tnat 
was smuggled to us 

We are still to a great degree cut off fron 
the people, the sudden restrictions imposed upon 
our visits, all books, magazines and newspapers 
are stopped, we are not allowed to have earpnones 
to hear the news. Most of us are in constant Hun- 
ger due to the lack of nutrition that is necessary 
to maintain health. 

August 21 , 1971 , 27 of us were subjectedto all 
types of physical brutality, i.e. beaten with clubs, 
kicked, tortured with lighted cigarettes, cursed at, 
spit on. dragged, stuck with pins, etc , etc \11 
this was going on while we were chained like animals, 
lying naked upon the grass . The .handcuffs and leg- 
chains were put on so tight that our blood stopped 
circulating and our limbs went numb. 

Tii is is the s ame p os 1 1 i .on A 1 Man c i n o was in 
when a fascist pig f approx 3 ft. away) shot him One pig 
was shot because he moved and another stated he was 
shot, because he associated with "dirty niggers and 
greasers n Mancino was wrapped up with a rag- -with- 
out being unshack led-- and was thrown on a cart and 
carried away We were made to lie in this inhuman 
position approximately six hours. Then we were 
dragged in the building to have our heads and eye- 
brows shaven. From there we were kicked and beaten 
and made to crawl on our knees to our cells. 

Our lives are threatened daily, such as, wc 
will be poisoned, we will be gassed, wc will never 
leave the Adjustment Center alive, there will be no 
court for us, lawyers cannot help us because they 
(lawyers) will be killed along with us, etc. etc 
Til e chains and handcuffs are always put on tight 
when we go on our visits and we're a 1 w ay s beaten 
and spit on 

This type of treatment goes on every day and 
they're trying to reduce us to the lowest term We 
realize that we're at their mercy, but as proud 
slaves, there is so much we will stand in order to 
maintain our dignity as men In this type of at- 
mosphere, there will be more conflict As you know 
we are up against the greatest odds, and will come 
out on the short end. 

This is why we must be taken out of the cust- 
ody of the state and transferred to a iederui insti- 
tution Congressmen, Senators, lawyers, etc have 
been in here as investigators. Iliey have seen how 
wc have been brutalized, humiliated and starved. 

We are wondering are these politicians telling, it 
like it is to the people be are also wondering, 
do they realize that our lives are in constant dan- 
ger and that e \ r ry time investigators leave the 
prison ground we are brutalized and put euc2 on a 
res t ri t ed food diet We fee * tii at our t rue w ards 
are not patting to the people -wtia>ut ; 'e.:ig diluted 
and distorted, therefore th: - pap- r :s :;eces.-ary. 

Inc re are many 3 ! ack . ;• row n an; ; ; -■ cvnrafks 
here that don’t a- long * ) any particular lolitizal 
organ l r.a f i on there arc mm non; a i: • . a; i 
walks ■ »f life and erne of u ion. ’ t 'Tux, ben in, 

Ingle-’, Ma->, A i : u‘ i t : i.: ; . ■ us 

can’t read re rad. An. it a e ..in- . . .eg tent. 



need help from anybody, be they punks, pimps, pros- 
titutes , preachers or PhDs . It is time for the 
no orle to come together in spite of our political 
beliefs. Petty politics is just another form of 
division that lias kept us from working together. 

V.o have formed the habit of counter-attacks 
instead of attacks. Meaning that we wait until 
oils or more of our comrades have been murdered be- 
fore someone decides to react out of emotional 
impulse, which results in the capture or death of 
more comrades . We cannot continue to swap lives 
with the pigs, that is not winning. Comrade George 
said that "we must learn how to fight." Anybody 
can die, dying is easy, living is the most diffi- 
cult part, living and being respected as men and 
equals among all men. 


the trison gates are opened > the real 

drag^K S.ll fig out. 

. . — Ho Chi Minh 

said lie 


We do not mourn or weep for our beloved com- 
rade. He, the dragon, has instilled in our hearts 
and minds the courage and knowledge to carry on his 
ideals, in his dynamic spirit, lie has made the 
ultimate sacrifice and his Black blood is the nour- 
ishment that gives us (the baby dragons) the 
strength to struggle against the overwhelming odds 
of oppression. We shall avenge him, for we are the 
ones who knew and loved him most. We shared his 
ioy and sorrow, his pain and pleasure. We are a 
parr of him and he a part of us , 

. . .[But] we have failed George just as we 
have failed Malcolm X and other brothers who have 
placed their lives on the front line of struggle. 

We have reached the point where the people 
must understand that we're not dealing with creep- 
ing fascism, but fascism proceeding in leaps and 
bounds. Fascism allows no positive mobilization 
of the masses without the bitterness of resistance 
and wc (the San Quentin 27) will resist until the 
bitter end. 

Pamoja Venceremos Freedom 
George Jackson Brigade 
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ML XI CAN GIJLRRI LLAS SlilZli INDUSTRIALIST 

Ml; \ 1 CO CITY ( LXS) - - "1 am a member of the 
Movement for Revolutionary Action. This is just a 
beginning We will continue fighting until we 
adueve victory." This message was telephoned in to 
<i Mcaj co City newspaper just hours after three armed 
■iu; and a woman kidnapped the director of Mexico's 
a: i norts system, Julio ilirschfeld Almada on Sept. 27. 

Mir.^chfeld, a 34 year old industrialist, was 
t ,d en from ins car a block from his home in the 
-a a r; >j\ Lomu- do Chupuitepec His chauffeur was 

: i a naLe, written in letters cut out of news- 
• demanding a ransom of three million pesos 

ill s son said the family would pay the 

; a’ - r 

r*. cent months the MRA has attacked many 
... a na-^es in Mexico City and other urban 
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PICKET LINE OF 5,000 GREETS NIXON 
A1 DETROIT ECONOMIC CLUB DINNER 
L I BE RAT I ON New s Service 
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r.y a vote sf 5-2, Cep tender, ld?l) 

DETROIT (LNS) -- Ri ch ai d Kixon f s evening 
in the Motor City to talk about the wage freeze 
was one of the most expensive presidential trips 
in history. Ali told, his several hours here cost 
upwards of SCO, 000. A good chunk of this money 
went into elaborate "security measures," in re- 
sponse to an expected demonstration called by 
the AFL-CIO to protest Nixon's new economic pol- 
icies, and the Indochina War. 


Ill os e measures were not outwardly apparent 
as thousands of picketers began to move in long 
lines in front of Cobo Hall, site of Nixon’s ap- 
pearance But word had it that the President 
went so far as to turn down his dinner of beef 
tenderloin and Dutch apple pie. lie was worried 
about something , in any case. 

His initial worry had been that the Detroit 
council of the AFL-CIO might manage to pull off 
the most massive anti-Nixon protest ever. Detroit 
is a Democratic labor city, a largely black city, 
ami a town that is feeling the economic crisis 
as strong] y as an\ wh e re , or more s o 


B ut tl i e Un i t c d Auto Workers (_ U AW' } and the 
Te imster> Union suddenly both declined to go along 
with the AFE-CIO march, even as hundreds of thou- 
sands of anti -freeze leaflets were being printed 
up tor distribution m Detroit 

Apparently UAW president Leonard Woodcock had 
decided tii at it was not the moment to oft end the 
Ch i v 1 Executive; one inside report says that the 
UAW ] e.ide i had n-coivod person presidential assur- 
tnce that the union’s upcoming wage increase would 
not ne W’u.-ked by Nixon when the current wage-free: 

pLinod of -.ni u.a\ s ends in return for cooling 

voea i 1 far opp. i 1 1 on to t in. whole N : xon plan. 


go* his own assurance, and tin. LAW , re - 
piemen*, i ng [h t to ! t 1 ^ vn u'mous auto i nun." try , aiu 
not turn ii*: :n force ■ as a ces > : ' »n t. two la.^r 

i .u eo a t . b. ow < • „ l- r , niudex: p-cr^ na. ** pec*, tod. 
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couldiOt be helped by their union; workers car 
rvine the picket signs of strikes that have gone 
on in spite of the Nixon administration's urgent 


me as; members ot 

UAW and the Teamsters. .And along with these men 
and. women (mostly older, straight-looking people 
some carrying American flags) marched hundreds o 
n 1 a_k people of all ages and classes, middle-aged 
teachers in suits from Highland Park and Grosse 
Pointe, freakv and not-so-freaky college and higi 


;ident caucuses within the 


veteran 


anti-war activists, welfare 


mothers, telephone workers, secretaries , anyone 
with a deep-felt political gripe about Nixon and 


Arne r i c a . 


seme observers in the local straight media called 
it a mismatched dumping ground for anyone with a 
"grudge," unable to conceive of an on-going working 
collaboration between blacks, freaks, older people 
and white workers. Nevertheless, it appeared to be 
quite real, and friendly. 

Youth Against War and Fascism (YAWF) carried 
NLF flags, and some newly-unemp loyed white factory 
workers touted plastic American flags they had 
just bought from vendors on the sidelines. Hard- 
hats bobbed up and down along with fedoras, caps, 
long hai r ,■ headbands and kerchiefs. 

But they all managed to chant "1,2, 3, 4, we don’t 
want your dirty war:" together, and there were no 
incidents of friction. Nor were the wage freeze and 
the war their only targets. The murder of the Attica 
prisoners, repressive abortion laws, and the recent 
killing of local blacks by a special Detroit police 
squad aimed at fighting "crime in the streets" (a 
major problem here) were among the many other griev- 
ances giving rise to chants and picket signs. 


But most of the animosity was directed at Richard 
Nixon, somewhere in the bowels of the gleaming glass 
and aluminum hall, and at the spi f fi ly-dressed 
couples arriving in their limousines for the dinner. 

One polished businessman turned to a reporter just 
lie fore entering the hall and smiled. "I ask you, is 
this news? Everywhere you go, it’s the same thing..." 

Still smiling, he went to dinner, where there was 
other evidence that this was not quite the same thing 
Inside the dining room, the hundreds of Captains oi 
Industry and their guests were served their food by 
ISO waitresses , ail of whom wore "Freeze the freeze!" 
badges, and all of whom joined the picket line 
after dinner 


Hie demonstrators and the diners did have one thing 
jp common — thev all wanted to know what Nixon 
wruid sav ab'-ut Eiiasc Two of the freeze, when the 
pn-dav period .. s up on November 15. 

i pc 1 re e z e is on i n dc finitely now , N i xon told the 
businessmen , win* applauded warmly. lie hopes eventual 1 
to get buck to a "free market economy," a term 
t \ bourgeois economists realize is hopelessly 
,- u b ua* e in this ag< of corporate monopolies. 

. i , .jE cvjiv.-, there will be no freeze on profits: 
fur nrufiL, because profits mean more jobs," 
v . ■ ; i ■ - . f. : , z • / ’ . i a i v. c d the I n dus t ry . Me anwh i le , 

i . 'I'kvis and picketers outside Coho Hall 
,. ; : r i ch j: :'u i nicuct signs reminding Nixon that 
c . t ; a je - r ^. a ky rocket . 
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ii.s. lauvC :;. s -'as ' iv.. fails :. ^ ni Vietnam 


HANOI (LNS)--U.S. F-4 Phantom jet fighter- 
inbers roared over North Vietnam for the fifth 
straight day September 25, bombing what were 
called "military targets" forty miles north of 
the DMZ. Although the U 5. command in Saigon 
has refused to say just what was hit, the White 
House has acknowledged that oil depots were among 
the targets. Many members of the Saigon press 
corp feel that the raids were so indiscriminate 
and hit so many obviously non-military targets 
that no official bomb damge assessment will ever 
be made public. 

The North Vietnamese government m an of- 
ficial statement condemnding the air attacks said 
that bombs fell "on many populated areas of Quang 
Ninh and Le Thuy districts, Quang Bmh province, 
killing or wounding a number of civilians, in- 
cluding many old people, women and children, and 
destroying many houses." IV o U S. planes were 
shot down and many others damaged. 

The air raids began on Tuesday, September 
21 with a massive assault by 250 U.S. planes 
from dawn to noon. The first U.S. explanation 
said that the North Vietnamese had stepped up 
gunning down U.S. reconnaissance planes over 
the North and attack bombers over the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail, and so the U.S had to respond. 

But by the fourth straight day of bombing, 
that explanation had been quietly brushed aside 
and an explanation saying that the heavy bombings 
were being made as "protective reaction strikes 
against military targets consituting a threat 
to the safety of United States forces" was 
tacked up in its place. 

The U.S. nominally stopped bombing the 
North in late 1968. But in a December, 1970 news 
conference Nixon said that if it became necessary 
to protect U.S. forces in South Vietnam, he 
would order air strikes on "military sites in 
North Vietnam, the passes that lead from North 
Vietnam into South Vietnam, the military complexes 
and the military supply lines." In other words-- 
anything and everything north of the DMZ. 

As the "Vi etnami zat i on" of the war progresses 
— U.S. combat troops fade back into the relative 
safety of their base camps and the South Vietnam- 
ese Army takes responsibility for the front 
lines, it becomes clear that "retaliatory bombing" 
to protect U.S. troops in Vietnam is an empty 
excuse. American air r is crucial just to 

give the South Vietnamese a chance to survive on 
their own against the North. 

As the U.S. ground role diminishes the Air 
Force will be conduct mg more and probably heav- 
ier raids against the North. \i r power is 
cheap in terms of U.S. lives and the relative 
secrecy surrounding the raids is easier to main- 
tain for longer periods of time. 

Another "unofficial" reason t’ r the heavy 
bombings of the North is that the U S is cap- 
italizing on the severe rai;.-* cm t'iwud> l..at 
have plagued North Vietnam » . ■ r A. p.i^t t m. ..eeks . 
Tile 1 1 oods , worse than iMiiai this M.;r, >h *m.vd 
much of the country’s rice , r o a:; : iv left 
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many people homeless. Also, battalions of North 
Vietnamese soldiers have been temporarily mo- 
bilized from the fighting fronts to repair storm- 
wrecked areas. The U.S. is quick to take ad- 
vantage of such reductions in the defense lines. 

* * * 

More than 200 members of Women Strike for 
Peace protested the bombing raids at a New York 
City demonstration on Friday, September 24. Des- 
pite police threats to arrest the group (on the 
basis of a 6-week-old court order issued in another 
case prohibiting demonstrations at the U.S. Mission 
to the U.X.) the women remained. 
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************************************************** 
PEACE PEDDLERS BEGIN WAR TAX RESISTANCE CARAVAN 

VOLUNTOWN, Conn. (LNS)- -Twenty cyclists, calling 
themselves Project Roll, started out September 27 
on a 1200-mile caravan to promote a nationwide 
resistance to taxes used for military purposes. 

Traveling throughout New England and Eastern 
New York State, the peddlers--students , Vietnam 
veterans, and peace workers--plan to picket several 
military installations, and to speak at meetings, 
rallies, and TV and radio talk-shows along the 
way . 

Bob Calvert, national coordinator of War Tax 
Resistance, said that the purpose of the trip, 
which is sponsored by the New England Committee 
for Nonviolent Action and North Atlantic War Tax 
Resistance, "is to move people to resist paying 
war taxes, chiefly the federal income tax and the 
10% excise tax on telephone bills which was levied 
in 1966 to help pay for the Vietnam war." 

In addition, the group will provide a focus 
for alternate use ofwithheld tax money in the form 
of "Funds for Life" which are oriented toward 
community needs . 

'Die trip is scheduled to wind up at Andover 
Mass, on November 24 for a celebration of "Life 
Giving Day- -A Day of War Tax Resistance" which 
will include a rally and other actions at the 
Internal Revenue Service regional headquarters there. 

For more information contact: Brett Jacobson, 

RFD 1, Box 430, Voluntown, Conn. 06384. Tel. (203) 
376-9970. 
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**************************************************** 
REMEMBER! ! 

Nationwide demonstrations to protest the 
massacre at Attica have been called for October 2 . 
Targets are: San Quentin, Calif.; Cook County Jail, 
Chicago; Terminal island in Eos Angeles; Sandstone, 
Minn.; Alderson Women’s Correctional Facility in 
W . V a . ; Ashland, Ky . ; Springfield Penitentiary in 
Joliet, 111.; Danbury, Conn.; and Attica, N.Y. 

The People’s Coalition for Peace and Justice 
and the Harrisburg Defense Committee arc coordi- 
nating the actions, (jet in touch with them for 
more information about the target closest to you. 

AVENGE ATTICA!! 
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"YOU REALLY CAN ' T IMAGINE WHA'i THEY ’ RE DOING TO THEM 

IN THERE”: 

A LAWYER TALKS .ABOUT INSIDE ATTICA 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Following the invasion of Attica My state 
troopers, National Guardsmen, police and prison 
guards, a group of lawyers from the National Lawyers 
Guild, the National Conference of Black Lawyers, the 
American Civil Liberties Union and the Legal Aid 
Society went up to Attica from New York City along 
with a number of medical people. They were joined 
by lawyers , law students and legal workers from as 
far away as Chicago. Since that time there have 
been medical and legal personnel inside Attica when- 
ever prison officials have allowed them in. 

The following is an interview with Elliot Wilk, 
a member of the National Lawyers Guild, who was up 
at Attica for two weeks.] 

WHEN DID YOU GET UP TO ATTICA? 

Shortly after the prison had been retaken and 
secured, on Monday morning Sept 13, we went to Buf- 
falo and then to Attica People in Buffalo who had 
been very close to the situation in Attica had re- 
quested that lawyers and medical people come up. 

We knew that in situations of this type--like 
the October 1970 rebellion in the jails in New York 
City and in San Quentin following the murder of 
George Jackson--that once the prison is retaken the 
guards and the troopers and whoever else might be 
involved systematically beat the inmates. Our inter- 
est was to get inside as soon as possible, to in- 
sure the safety of the inmates and also to advise 
them of their constitutional rights. 

We went to Judge John Curtin, a federal court 
judge in Buffalo, and had him sign an order enabling 
the lawyers, law students and legal workers as well 
as all of the medical people to get into the prison 
that night. We left Buffalo for Attica at about 1 
am Tuesday morning in a caravan of about eight cars. 
Shortly outside of Buffalo we stopped to get some 
gas and were met by a caravan oi state troopers who 
got out of their cars with their rifles up in the 
air. They asked us where we were going and what we 
were doing. We showed them copies of the signed or- 
der. One part of tno order stated that state troop- 
ers were not to interrupt our passage to Attica. 

They searched one of our vans although they had no 
search warrant and no authority to search it. Fin- 
ally they let us go. 

We got to the prison about 2:15 Tuesday morning. 
We went up to the gate, showed the order and asked 
to be admitted to the prison The man in charge said 
he had been instructed to accept the order, but to 
refuse us admission into the prison. We went to court 
the next morning, but nothing was done about the re- 
fusal to honor the order . 

HOW DID YOU FINALLY GET INTO Till. PRISON AND 
WHAT DID YOU DO INSIDE" 

On Thursday, one of the National Guardsmen who 
had been in Attica during the takeover testified :n 
court in front of Judge Curtin tint he had witnessed 
beatings of prisoners alter Die prison lead neen se- 
cured and that he had seen people the gauntlet. 


[Prisoners were forced to run between two rows 
of guards beating them with sticks.] Judge Cur- 
tin once again agreed to admit us to the prison 
on Friday. 

On Friday about eight to ten lawyers were 
allowed in. We were limited to four rooms and 
only one inmate was permitted to be interviewed 
in each room. We were only allowed to inter- 
view between 9 and 3:50. There were 50 to 75 
lawyers and at least as many law students and 
legal workers who were available to go in to 
interview. There were more rooms available than 
the ones they offered us including the regular 
visitors room which was not being used then. 
Because it takes about an hour and a half just 
to get a sketchy interview, we could only see 
about 20 people that day. There were over 1200 
men who were in D block during the insurrection. 
At that rate we figured it would be Christmas 
before we would be able to see everybody just 
once . 

We brought a class action suit on behalf 
of the inmates. A class action means that we 
represented everyone who was in there. The 
suit asks that Robert Fisher, the Deputy Attor- 
ney General, stop his assistants from interro- 
gating the inmates about the rebellion with the 
help of guards at all hours of the night. 

CAN YOU GIVE A GENERAL IDEA OF WHAT HAPPEN- 
ED DURING THE INVASION ON MONDAY, AS THE PRISON- 
ERS HAVE TOLD YOU? 

A helicopter flew up over D block and with 
no warning dropped gas. As soon as the gas 
came, the troopers on top of the walls opened 
fire. Shortly thereafter the other troopers 
came into the cell block firing. There was 
about 10 to 15 minutes of firing, indiscriminate 
firing. As soon as the gas was dropped the 
people just fell to the floor or tried to take 
any kind of cover that they could. The inmates 
had no guns and they didn’t think that they 
could protect themselves against the bullets with 
bats or knives. The people were just massacred 
The shooting was so indiscriminate that they al- 
so killed the guards. 

There were also reports of sporatic firing 
during the day on Monday for at least two hours 
after the place had been retaken. Whether 
people were killed or injured then I don't know. 

After the prison was secured, the prisoners 
were striped naked and forced to crawl from D 
block to A block. You could see the scabs on 
their elbows and knees. They were told not to 
lift their heads. They were forced to run the 
gauntlet up to their cells where they were 
beaten. One of the troopers had a nail in his 
club and some people got badly cut. 

One inmate became delirious and was taken 
to the prison hospital. When he screamed, one 
of the troopers beat him on the head. A doctor 
stood by him for an hour and a half just to pro- 
tect him. There were people who were injured-- 
they had bullets in them--and were forced to run 
the gauntlet. Everybody was beaten. 
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They were left naked for one and a half da.- s . 

The guards opened the windows --something which is 
usually a privilege. The prisoners only had a o.eet 
to cover them for days, no one had shoes or shirts 
or underwear. For a day and a half, they were hardly 
given any food and since hardly any food got: to them 
during the rebellion (regardless of Oswald's announce- 
ments) many hadn't eaten for nearly a week. 

The inmates' personal property has been destroyed 
and taken out of their cells Eyeglasses were broken. 
They were given no toilet faci li ties-- like tooth- 
brushes . 

Some people who got in saw the guards taking 
the prisoners' possesions out to a pile to bum , One 
inmate had over 300 lawbooks and briefs destroyed. 

We saw piles of trash--ri pped up letters and files, 
etc , 

Inmates are threatened repeatedly. Whereas the 
racism of the guards was covert before in most cases, 
it is now quite open. The word nigger was used quite 
freely and is still being used quite freely. Some 
prisoners are afraid that the guards are going to 
pull another George Jackson and kill as many people 
as they choose. 

They are served pork once, and sometimes twice 
a day even though many of the inmates are Muslim 
who cannot eat' it . 

WHAT HAVE THE OFFICIAL INVESTIGATORY COMMITTEES 
BEEN DOING? 

They've seen the same things we have seen and 
have been told about but there's very little they 
can do about it. When they're at the prison the 
guards are a little easier on the people inside. 

When they're not, they can do anything they please. 

Inmates are not given enough writing paper. 

People want to write letters to lawyers and they 
can't do it. Even when they're given writing paper 
they're given pencils that are stubs so they can 
hardly write with them. 

We have reason to believe that at least one of 
the men reported dead was alive after the place had 
been retaken. He must have been murdered out right. 

WHAT IS THE MEDICAL SITUATION OF THE PRISONERS? 

We got into the E.J. Meyer Memorial Hospital in 
Buffalo but not into the hospital in the prison. At 
Meyer it is impossible to speak to the inmates. The 
rooms are very small and a cop stays in the room and 
can overhear the whole conversation. The only thing 
that we can do is take messages to their families 
and counsel the inmates only to talk in the presence 
of a lawyer. There is no possibility of having a 
real interview. 

I think there are about 20 prisoners at Meyer 
now They're moving them in and out. They took the 
worst cases to Meyer- -the ones that needed major 
surgery . 

The prison officials kneu that they were going 
to go in and massacre people. They knew that people 
would die. They knew that people would be very 
badly injured and they made no provisions for hav- 
ing doctors on hand. 
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FROM ALL THE PEOPLE WHO WERE INTERVIEWED, WHAT 
CAN YOU SAY ABOUT THE REBELLION OVERALL? 

The feeling in the prison was that in a couple 
more days tilings could have been resolved. They 
felt that if Rockefeller had responded and come to 
Attica, the tiling would have been resolved. Though 
Oswald was saying that they had given in to all 
of the demands of the inmates except amnesty and 
the firing of Warden Mancusi, that was a lie. Some 
of the demands that were allegedly acceeded to 
were agreed to in the form of "We will try", "we 
will, as soon as possible", "we will recommend this 
to the state legislature". 

In other words many of the demands required 
legislative approval. The inmates understood that 
the man who controls the legislature is Nelson Rock- 
efeller. For Oswald to suggest to the legislature 
is meaningless but for Rockefeller to suggest to 
the legislature is meaningful. So at a minimum they 
wanted Rockefeller to come and throw his support 
behind some of the reforms. But Rockefeller refused 
to come. 

The inmates did not expect the invasion. They 
thought that there would be another day or two of 
negotiations but the people on the negotiating com- 
mittee were probably a lot closer to Oswald and 
his cronies than the inmates were since they did 
expect the invasion. 

ONE THING PEOPLE WHO WERE IN AND AROUND THE 
PRISON DURING THE TAKE-OVER TALKED ABOUT WAS UNITY. 

Traditionally what prison authorities try to 
do is pit the races against each other--that didn't 
work here. I think the prisoners are beginning to 
realize that they're not eacn others' enemy; that 
the enemy is really the institution. They were 
convinced that they had to act together. They all 
wanted common relief which was to be treated as 
human beings . 

What is happening now is that the guards are 
calling the black people "black niggers", the white 
people "white niggers", and the Puerto Rican people 
"Puerto Rican niggers". It is becoming very clear 
to the whites, blacks and browns inside that they 
are all niggers in the eyes of the guards. 

A FEW PEOPLE SAY THAT IF PRISONERS START AN 
ORGANIZATION IN ONE PRISON, THE PRISON OFFICIALS 
TRY TO TRANSFER THE INMATES TO OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 

What they do is take the "troublemakers" from 
one institution and ship them to another one. In 
Attica they had a lot of prisoners from Auburn who 
were allegedly involved in the Auburn uprising last 
winter. They brought Auburn guards into Attica on 
Monday to identify those rebelling inmates who had 
been at Auburn, for "special treatment". They 
are seeing that their idea doesn't work, because 
there are rebellions in prisons all over. 

There was an article in the Los Angeles Times 
that claimed that the National Lawyers Guild was 
responsible for spreading the information around 
that made the men rebel and sending prisoner de- 
mands into the various instituions. They presume 
the inmates who suffer. from all this can't draw up 
these proposals themselves, that they need white 
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lawyers to do it for then. 

HOW WERE THE PRISONERS’ FAMILI-S TREATED? 

For several days they did not issue a list of 
the dead. Then they started to issue partial lists. 
The friends and relatives of some 2200 people didn’t 
know whether their husband, brother or son was on the 
lists they hadn’t released yet. Ihe prison author- 
ities also failed to tell who was injured or who 
was transferred. They still haven’t done it to 
this date. They still haven’t issued a list of the 
whereabouts of everybody who was in the institution. 

One woman waiting outside the prison had come 
from Brooklyn to find out how her son was and they 
told her they couldn’t give her information. There 
were people with relatives inside who were there 
almost on a vigil but got no information. 

You really can’t get a picture about what they 
are doing to them now, of how horrible the situation 
is and how much they’re trying to break them. And 
how badly they’re trying to create an incident so 
they’ll have an excuse to murder them: Constant 

verbal threats, keeping the windows closed and open- 
ing a window about a half an hour before somebody 
from the Goldman Committee was coming, coming 
around at one or two in the morning with a group of 
guards, talking about the niggers that are soon 
going to die and should have died before, threaten- 
ing them in everyway imaginable. 

WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THE GUARD THE INMATES 
ALLEGEDLY THREW OUT A WINDOW. 

The original press statement from the prison 
officials said that William Quinn, the first guard 
to die, had been pushed out of a second story 
window. When we asked the prisoners about it, they 
laughed: ’’Pushed out of a second story window- 

how can you push anyone out of a second story win- 
dow? Every window has bars on it.” Since everyone 
can see that all the windows have bars, their lat- 
est story is that Quinn fell off a catwalk. 

WHAT IS THE MOOD OF THE GUARDS? 

There are still guards who believe that host- 
ages had their throats slashed and that some had 
been emasculated. Those lies really affect tlie way 
they treat the inmates. They r reat each prisoner 
as if ’’you are the one who slashed the throats”. 
Some of them just do not believe that the guards 
were shot beaus e they don’t want to believe it. 

HAVE ANY OF THE GUARDS REALIZED WHO ACTUALLY 
MURDERED THE OTHER GUARDS AND PRISONERS ? 

Some of them believe that Rockefeller is the 
murderer. Some of them believe that the hostages 
had their throats slit. Some of them realize that 
they didn't have their throats slit and that they 
were murdered senselessly and that prison condi- 
tions are abominable. But they leave as soon as 
thev can. In some sense that is really unlort unate 
because the few guards who show any humanism get 
out, leaving just the animals. The few guards who 
related to the prisoners as human neings no tore 
were taken away from the inmates and set up to the 
tower to keep watch, or semetnmg li*e that. Any- 
body who has any sensitivity is removed from a 
sens i t i ve pos i t i on . 
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have they been pressuring people to turn state s 

EVIDENCE? 

The situation as such is that it is meaning- 
less even if the Attorney General's men were to go 
in and sav ’’You are entitled to an attorney, you 
don't have to answer any questions if you don’t 
want to and anything that you say can be used a- 
gainst you.” It’s meaningless because the intim- 
idation from the threats and beatings is so great 
that it doesn't matter what they say because these 
people are terrified that they’re going to die, or 
that they'll be beaten. 

We who are not in jail might say that the 
authorities "would not do such a thing”. We always 
say they wouldn't do such a thing when we don t 
want to believe that it is done. The people inside 
know that not only would they do such a thing but 
they do do it as a matter of course and that they 
have just witnessed a massacre so they have reason 
-to be very scared. 

A lot of people are eligible for parole. What 
the Attorney General’s men say is "There is going to 
be a parole hearing. . .” Sometimes they don’t have 
to say it because everybody knows the effect of 
testifying and of not testifying and of lying or 
not lying if it is neccesary to lie to incriminate 
the people the authorities want to nail. If your 
parole hearing is coming up and there is a question 
about getting out very quickly or doing another 
three or four or five years you might have to do, 
you don't have a free choice about whether you want 
to testify or whether you want to talk or not. The 
important factors. then are the physical intimidation 
and the possibility of parole. The guards and 
prison officials have everything-- they have all the 
weapons . 
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PCB STRIKES AGAIN, FDA WONDERS 

WASHINGTON, DC (LNS)--The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration announced today that it has found high 
levels of the chemical contaminant PCB in shredded 
wheat packed in recycled carboard. 

PCB, polychlorinated biphenyl, a chemical very 
similar to DDT is responsible for the deaths of 
five people and affliction of 1000 others in Japan; 
it caused birth defects in hundreds of animals 
and has also been linked to the stillbirths of two 
babies in California. It does not readily decomp- 
ose so, like its sister poison, it accumulates in 
the environment. 

The cardboard composed of different types of 
waste, contained carbonless copying paper manu- 
factured with the deadly PCB. The composite sample 
of the cereal showed only 0.4 parts per million of 
PCB. When investigated, further levels ranging from 
1 part per million all the way up to 24 ppm were 
discovered. The tests were taken originally as an 
indiscriminate sampling of thefood an average 19 
year old would consume. 

The levels of PCB in the cardboard however were 
discovered to be as high as 433 ppm. As a result 
of these findings the FDA is testing 15 other pro- 
jects ranging from frozen fuit juices to potato 
-chips, all packed in recycled, possibly PCB-contam- 

i n ated cardboard . - 30 - 
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REDSTOCKINGS IN COPENHAGEN OPEN WOMEN'S CENTER 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor* s dote: Woven In Cozen rc.jzr. sent 

LU3 tK s letter and Je wanted zz> pass z z on. ; 

A message to our siters in Amerika! 

In Copenhagen, Denmark we now have a women's 
center. On Wednesday, September 15, thirty Red- 
stockings entered a slum house in the center of 
town and broke through the doors of four unoccu- 
pied flats. Two adjacent houses, where only one 
family lived in each, were also taken. 

In Denmark there is sort of a tradition of 
slumstorming (occupying old, vacant buildings), 
and the police do not disturb the occupiers unless 
the owners of the houses ask them to Our houses 
are owned by the Ministry of Education and have 
been empty for 4 to 6 years. This Ministry has 
no money and, therefore, no actual plans for the 
houses. We are having a meeting with officials 
later this month, when we will try to get an ar- 
rangement so we can stay in the buildings and 
just pay expenses such as water, gas, taxes, but 
no rent. Because the buildings have been declared 
"monuments", which means they cannot be tom down, 
our chances for staying at least one year are good. 

In two or three of the flats a women's col- 
lective will live, and in the main building there 
will be a place for women who have left home, who 
need a place in Copenhagen to live for a few days, 
or who want to work or sleep in the house for a 
few nights. 

On the ground floor, where there had once 
been a shop, we have already started a women’s 
cafe. All sorts of women- -neighbors , secretaries 
in nearby offices, pensioners, etc. --have dropped 
in to have a cup of coffee and to talk with us. 

They are all very glad that we now have a place 
where women can come and meet with other people. 

The coffee is free, but we take donations. 

In the cellar which was once a grocery shop 
with lots of shelves, we plan to make a clothes 
exchange and on the other floors we have plans for 
a children’s room, a large meeting room, a women's 
library, a film room, a theater, rooms to live 
in, and rooms for activities organized by Red- 
stockings or other women. 

--With love from your sisters in Copenhagen 
-30- (see graphics!) 

PROTEST RALLY AT BALTIMORE CITY JAIL 

BALTIMORE ( LNS) - -"Jai 1 the Rich, Free the Poor, 
Power to the People!" chanted 200 demonstrators who 
marched around the Baltimore City Jail and Mary- 
land Penitentiary. Cries of "Free all Political 
Prisoners" were greeted by the inmates' cheers and 
clenched fists. 

The day after the Attica massacre, September 
13, prisoners at Baltimore City Jail were tear- 
gassed when they protested tiie killings by refusing 
to eat their food. 
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TWO BOSTON RADICALS ARRESTED; 

FBI TRIES TO GET LEADS TO UNDERGROUND 

BROOKLINE, Mass .( LNS) - -Sonia Dettman and 
Robert Wilfond were arrested in Brookline, a sub- 
urb of Boston, on Sept. 16. They are charged with 
possession of explosives, burglar tools, a stolen 
car and license plates, guns and assorted ammun- 
ition. Both are now out on bail. 

Dettman says that the charges are "madness." 
"What the authorites really believe is that I know 
where Kathy Power and Susan Saxe are." 

Almost a year ago, Susan Saxe and Kathy Power 
joined the FBI's "Ten Most Wanted" list in con- 
nection with a $26,000 holdup of a Brighton bank 
and the death of Patrolman Walter Schroeder. Three 
men--Stanley Bond, Robert Valeri, and William Gilday 
--were also arrested in connection with the Brighton 
bank robbery. 

Dettman thinks she is under arrest because she 
is one of Stanley Bond's regular jail visitors. So 
far, both the Boston police and the FBI have not 
been able to find any leads to Kathy or Susan's 
whereabouts. Dettman and Wilfong's arrest is part 
of their widening campaign to track down the two 
women . 

However, Norfolk County District Attorney, 
George C. Burke, maintains that they were arrested 
because they were both "committed to an armed 
revolution," and that "their papers revealed plans 
to infiltrate the prison system in Massachusetts 
for the purpose of starting insurrections." 

The Norfolk County Superior Court grand jury 
is now hearing evidence against Dettman and Wilfong. 
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TWO N.J. DRAFTEES BURN PAPERS AT PRE- INDUCTION 

PHYSICAL 

NEWARK, N . J . (LNS) --Two 18-year old draftees 
set fire to their processing papers in the midst 
of their pre-induction physical examinations Sept- 
ember 27 and were quickly carted away by the FBI. 

The two, John Petruzziello and Lawrence Levy, 
were arraigned before a Federal magistrate on 
charges of interfering with Selective Service bus- 
iness and face maximum penalties of $5000 fines or 
five-year prison terms if convicted. 

Shortly before noon, Petruzziello and Levy 
put their papers on the floor, lit them and sat 
around the camp fire. Smoke whafted through the 
corridor and into several offices alerting Lieut. 
Col. Joseph J. Gerda, commanding officer of the 
induction center. He said later that Levy readily 
admitted to starting the fire because he was "cold" 
and that the draftees were "very polite" and of- 
fered no resistance when turned over to the FBI. 

Initial reports of the incident pictured it 
as an attempt to bum down the induction center. 
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ANY NEWS? CALL US AT 212-740-2200, OR WRITE 

TO US AT 1(>() CLAREMONT AVI; , N.Y.C. 10027 
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TOP: One of a couple of nunureu easiness rcpresentat i v es meeting 

at an International Security . irganirat : on Conference at the 
Statler Hilton in X V C. Concerned w ith prof it- losses due to 
civil disobedience, sabotage, robbery and pilferage, the men 
discussed the need for a "total Security program" and showed 
their wares 

The table is cohered with the paraphernalia of his trade -- 
gas masks, drug detection kits, bayonets, etc His favorite item 
seemed to be the can ot mace he is holding He couldn't resist 
spraying it at the few women who walked past him 
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